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’  DUE  PLAHB  POE  THE  OOMIIfG  TEAE. 

We  have  re-opened  our  schools  during 
the  month  of  October,  sending  out  nearly 
the  same  number  of  teachers  as  last  year, 
and  in  most  cases  to  the  same  places.  In 
the  uncertain  cobdition  of  our  finances 
we  have  done  this  with  the  proviso  that 
any  teacher  whose  support  is  not  fhlly 
provided  for,  may  be  recalled  at  a  month’s 
notic^  should  the  means  for  her  support 
fail.  “^But  we  have  done  it  also  in  the  fbll 
hope  and  faith  that,  as  heretofore,  the 
public  will  not  allow  us  to  recall  any 
teacher  while  actively  and  useftilly  engaged 
in  her  work. 

The  only  new  work  which  we  have  taken, 
this  year,  is  at  Newbern,  N.  C.  "^he  New 
York  Society  offer  to  relinquish  to  us  the 
Normal  School  there  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1870,  with  fhnds  enough  for  its  support 
for  one  year.  Our  committee  visited  this 
school  last  spring  and  found  an  admirable 
class,  consisting  of  as  good  material  for 
fhture  teachers  as  they  found  at  any  other 
place.  Many  of  them  had  been  in  school 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  re¬ 
membered  well  our  valued  teachers,  Bessy 
and  Anne  Canedy.  They  have  since  had 
good  instructions,  and  it  seems  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  they  should  go  on  and  fit 
themselves  to  take  charge  of  the  public 
schools  which  must  soon  be  established 
there.  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  that  district,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Northern  man,  is  very  anxious  that 
we  should  aid  in  supporting  a  few  Northern 


teachers  for  the  Preparatory  schools. 
We  shall  do  so  if  we  can  command  the 
pecuniary  means. 

No  other  important  changes  have  been 
made,  except  at  Richmond,  where  the  City 
Council  unite  with  us  in  paying  the  salary 
of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  in  the 
Bakery,  we  taking  in  addition  two  or  three 
Southern  teachers  in  the  schools  there. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  WORK. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Committee  feel  themselves  justified 
in  recommending  to  the  Society  that  a 
large  portion  of  their  work  should  close 
with  the  present  school-year.  Life  has  few 
richer  satisfactions  than  seeing  a  benev¬ 
olent  work  begun  in  faith  and  carried  on  to 
a  triumphant  success.  We  feel  that  the 
object  at  which  we  aimed  in  the  beginning, 
the  establishment  of  a  public-school  system 
at  the  South,  both  for  blacks  and  whites, 
has  now  become  so  far  an  accepted  idea 
by  the  State  Governments  and  people  of 
the  South,  that  we  ought  to  resign  our 
guardianship,  declare  our  wards  of  age, 
and  trust  them  to  carry  out  this  great 
principle  themselves.  ^ 

Many  considerations  impel  us  to  this 
step.  ''^We  think  it  is  time  the  name  Freed- 
men  were  disused.  For  a  few  years  the 
emancipated  slaves  necessarily  formed  a 
distinct  class,  and  it  was  important  that 
they  should  be  so  recognized  and  should 
receive  special  encouragement  and  assist¬ 
ance.  But  now  that  they  are  by  their 
own  labor  acquiring  land  and  property, 
and  are  taking  part  in  the  government  of 
their  country,  we  think  it  is  time  to  “  forget 
the  things  that  are  behind,”  and  sink  all 
other  titles  in  that  of  the  American  citizen. 
Our  name,  therefore,  seems  a  relic  of  the 
past,  which,  like  the  word  “  contraband,” 
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should  be  remembered  only  for  the  service 
it  has  done. 

y  Again,  it  is  important  that  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  should  recognize  their 
responsibilities  and  feel  their  powers. 
They  have  the  vote  in  their  hands,  ljut  they 
have  not  yet  learned  its  power.  They 
must  learn  to  depend  upon  it  to  obtain 
justice  and  right  for  themselves.  /  Our 
work  has  been  to  teach  them  the  import¬ 
ance  of  good  schools  and  the  practical 
value  of  education.  They  must  now  learn 
to  demand  and  secure  these  blessings 
themselves.  As  the  man  was  able  to  carry 
the  cow  because  he  began  with  it  as  a  calf, 
so  it  is  always  easier  to  learn  one’s  duties 
in  the  beginning,  than  to  enter  upon  them 
when  the  work  is  already  far  advanced. 
That  they  will  make  many  blunders  is  in¬ 
evitable  —  but  they  will  learn  more  from 
their  own  mistakes  than  from  others’ 
success. 

Again,  many  signs  show  that  they  are 
ready  for  this  work,  and  expect  to  have 
the  burden  of  it  to  bear.  All  the  states 
have  engrafted  the  principle  of  Public 
Education  on  their  Constitutions.  A  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature,  last  year,  providing  for  a 
public-school  system.  It  failed  to  pass, 
from  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  pro¬ 
visions,  but  superintendents  both  for  the 
state  and  for  the  separate  counties  have 
been  elected.  We  hope  that  the  year  of 
delay  will  not  be  lost,  but  that  they  will  be 
better  prepared  to  frame  a  wise  bill,  and 
carry  it  out  energetically  than  they  would 
have  been  last  year. 

All  these  superintendents,  as  well  as  the 
leading  colored  men,  urged  us  to  keep  up 
the  schools  one  year  more,  with  the  con¬ 
fident  expectation  of  taking  care  of  them 
hereafter.  / 

In  Columbus  the  public  schools  arc  al¬ 
ready  re-opened  for  white  children,  and  it 
is  right  that  the  demand  should  be  made 
at  once,  that  the  system  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  blacks  also.  Our  work  in 
Georgia  is  very  small,  but  we  hope  that 
other  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  negro  here. 

In  Kichmond,  the  City  Council  have 
taken  charge  of  a  school  system,  and  will 
undoubtedly  carry  it  out  faithfully."^  Mr. 


Manley,  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
under  the  Bureau,  a  practical  teacher,  and 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  colored 
schools,  is  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  with 
other  Northern  gentlemen  quite  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  management  of  the  schools, 
■^ur  society,  with  others,  aid  in  paying  the 
teachers’  salaries  this  year,  with  the  ex¬ 
press  understanding  that  the  next  year  the 
city  will,  with  some  exceptions,  take  entire 
charge  of  the  schools.  What  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  in  the  country  towns 
we  do  not  fully  know,  but  our  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  who  visited  them,  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  all  the  people  that  they  must 
prepare  to  assume  the  support  of  the 
schools  after  this  year. 

The  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Colored  People  are  confl- 
dent  that  the  bill  for  the  schools  for  blacks, 
as  well  as  whites,  will  be  secured  at  the 
coming  Legislature,  They  say  that  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  favor  of  it  is  becoming  so 
strong,  that  they  think  it  will  be  passed, 
whatever  be  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Legislature. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  schools 
should  be  going  on  well,  with  competent 
teachers  and  good  methods,  when  the 
school  system  goes  into  operation.  Many 
of  these  teachers  will  be  retained,  and 
both  parents  and  children  will  have  gained 
a  standard  of  excellence  by  which  to  test 
new  methods. 

According  to  these  views  we  have 
written  to  Mr.  Jillson,  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Education  in  South  Carolina,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  our  intention  to  keep  up 
our  schools  this  year,  but  not  beyond  — 
and  we  have  a  clear  understanding  with 
the  Tnistees  of  Schools  in  Richmond,  and 
with  the  Baltimore  Association  that  we 
keep  up  the  schools  this  year  on  the  same 
condition. 

V^WHAT  UEMAISrS  TO  BE  DOXE — NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 

But  while  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that 
the  need  of  a  large  system  of  support  for 
Southern  schools  at  the  North  has  nearly 
passed  away,  we  do  not  think  that  all 
aid  should  be  withdrawn,  or  that  our  sym¬ 
pathy  in  their  ettorts  should  cease.  In 
certain  localities  it  may  still  be  necessary 
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to  give  pecuniary  help,  as  well  as  advice 
and  encouragement,  and  the  Normal 
Schools  will  need  our  aid  for  some  time  to 
come.  These  schools  will  be  necessary 
to  educate  a  body  of  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  the  schools,  to  serve  as  mo^ls 
and  as  stimulus  for  the  other  schools,  and 
to  fhrnish  a  higher  education  to  those  who 
are  fitted  for  it.  That  these  objects  can 
be  gained  is  already  shown  by  the  schools 
at  Charlottesville,  Richmond,  and  Balti¬ 
more,  whose  pupils  are  already  engaged  in 
teaching. 

^  There  are  also  a  few  schools  peculiarly 
situated  which  we  hope  will  still  be  largely 
aided,  if  not  supported,  by  their  Northern 
friends,  for  a  while  longer.  e  will  now 
mention  only  the  Shaw  School  at  Charles¬ 
ton  and  those  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South 
Carolina.  'The  people  of  these  Islands  are 
so  very  poor,  having  nothing  whatever  but 
their  own  labor  on  the  land,  without  tools 
or  beasts  of  burden,  everything  having 
been  stripped  off,  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  at  present  to  support  the 
schools;  and  yet  there  are  none  more 
needed  or  more  worthy  of  aid.  I'  We 
hope,  indeed,  that  in  many  cases,  branch 
societies  or  individuals  will  continue  to 
aid  the  teachers  in  whom  they  have  long 
felt  an  interest.  Exactly  how  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  should  be  carried  on 
we  need  not  yet  decide.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  we  hope  for  opportunities  of 
consultation  with  the  active  friends  of 
the  schools,  that  we  may  adopt  such 
plans  as  will  ensure  the  best  co-operation 
and  the  largest  results  with  the  smallest 
expenditure. 

•  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

Before  our  connection  with  the  schools 
is  dissolved,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  in¬ 
troduce  our  colored  teachers  and  pupils  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  literature,  and 
for  this  reason  we  desire  greatly  to  see  the 
nucleus  of  a  library,  and  especially  good 
text  books  and  books  of  reference,  in  every 
school.  We  will  gladly  receive  contribu¬ 
tions  for  this  object,  either  in  books  or 
money,  and  will  forward  them  by  freight 
to  those  points  where  we  suppose  them  to 
be  most  needed.  The  young  native  teachers 
in  South  Carolina  ask  for  books  for  their 


own  use,  that  they  may  acquire  that  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  which  we  wish  them  to 
impart  to  their  pupils.  We  ask  for  pop¬ 
ular  books  of  science,  encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries,  histories,  biographies,  first- 
class  novels,  poetry,  and  travels.  We  are 
glad  to  send  standard  religious  books  of 
any  denomination,  but  we  do  not  wish 
controversial  pamphlets  or  exciting  tracts. 
The  writings  of  Fenelon,  Wesley,  John 
Bunyan,  Richard  Baxter,  Channing, 
Ware,  or  Emerson,  will  be  all  welcome. 
Some  minds  will  be  fed  by  one  and  some 
by  another,  but  all  will  be  stimulated  to 
thought  and  life.  Maps,  if  not  of  too 
ancient  date,  and  pictures  will  also  be 
very  welcome  as  helping  the  work  of  the 
teacher  and  establishing  a  love  of  order 
and  beauty. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  financial 
reason  for  diminishing  our  work,  because, 
though  it  exists  as  a  fact,  it  would  not 
decide  us,  did  we  believe  that  we  ought  to 
carry  on  our  schools  as  largely  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  We  believe  that  New  England,  now 
as  ever,  is  good  for  the  work  which  you 
show  her  to  be  of  primary  importance. 
It  is  because  the  reasons  we  have  given 
are  infiuencing  other  minds  as  well  as  our 
own,  that  we  find  it  harder  to  raise  money 
than  heretofore.  We  think  them  a  little 
premature  in  supposing  the  work  to  be 
already  accomplished;  others  may  think 
the  same  of  us  in  proposing  a  change  now. 
We  must  all  act  according  to  our  best 
judgment.  But  whatever  we  do,  we  must 
not  feel  that  our  tremendous  debt  to  the 
black  man  is  yet  paid,  or  that  we  have  any 
right  to  withhold  our  friendly  aid  from  him 
in  some  form  or  other  until  the  last  vestige 
of  political  distinction  and  social  prejudice 
is  utterly  destroyed. 


THE  8CHOOL-HOTTSE  AT  CHAEL0TTE8VILLE. 

This  new  building  was  dedicated  with 
appropriate  services.  Rev.  R.  M.  Manley 
presided,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  and  Miss 
Lucy  Chase  were  present.  A  poem,  by 
Mrs.  Howe,  was  read  by  a  pupil.  An 
original  ode,  by  Miss  Gardner,  was  sung; 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal 
School,  made  some  appropriate  remarks. 
We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  school  is 
full,  and  is  going  on  very  prosperously. 
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-  EEPORT  OF  TEACHERS'  MEETING. 

A  LARGE  number  of  teachers  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  committee ;  and  though 
the  expression  of  opinions  was  not  as 
free  and  general  as  could  have  been  de¬ 
sired,  —  many  wise  suggestions  doubtless 
being  offered  so  modestly  as  only  to  bene¬ 
fit  those  nearest  the  speakers,  —  there  was 
yet  abundant  evidence  that  the  meeting 
will  have  a  good  influence  upon  the 
schools  of  this  year. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  report  to  in¬ 
clude  not  only  the  hints  offered  and  views 
expressed  by  those  who  participated  in  the 
discussions;  but  also  the  suggestions  of 
absent  teachers,  who  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  committee  for  written  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  topics  proposed  to  the 
meeting.  As  the  discussion  was  some¬ 
what  informal  and  without  much  method, 
the  report  will  perhaps  be  more  available  if 
given  according  to  the  order  in  which  the 
questions  were  printed  in  the  last  Itexord. 

1.  Means  used  to  secure  good  discipline, 
and  create  a  high  moral  tone  in  a  school. 

Miss  Canedy  believes  that  much  is 
gained  by  cultivating  an  ^^esprit  de  corps” 
in  a  school ;  by  having  good  surroundings 
in  the  school-room,  and  by  self-discipline 
in  the  teacher.  “  It  is  important  to  tell 
scholars  what  to  do,  but  undesirable  to 
remind  them  what  they  must  not  do,  and 
best  to  have  as  few  rules  as  possible. 
Teachers  must  try  to  be  what  they  teach 
their  scholars  to  be.”  She  disapproves  of 
corporal  punishment.  “  In  taking  a  rough 
school,  a  teacher  may  not  obtain  good 
order,  at  first,  without  it,  but  time  and 
patience  will  bring  it.”  She  has  seen 
many  times  when  she  wished  she  felt  it 
right  to  whip;  “but,  once  principled 
against  whipping,  other  means  can  be 
found,  better  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  scholar.”  As  a  last  resource,  she 
would  claim  the  right  of  expulsion  from 
the  school. 

Miss  Botume  suggested  that,  by  whip¬ 
ping,  a  teacher  was  countenancing  the  or¬ 
dinary  mode  of  punishment  in  the  families 
of  the  freed  men.  She  once  “  stood  a  child 
up  in  a  comer,”  and  the  mother  objected, — 
was  willing  she  should  give  the  child  “  a 
licking,”  but  couldn’t  have  her  feelings 
hurt. 


Miss  Gardner  added  that  affection  for 
the  teacher  should  be  a  large  element  in 
discipline ;  she  would  give  scholars  plenty 
to  do,  and  pleasant,  attractive  school¬ 
rooms  as  aids  in  this  direction. 

Miss  Gibbons  writes,  “I  have  found 
positiveness  the  key  to  discipline.”  Mr. 
Lewis  “would  practise  a  kind,  firm,  judi¬ 
cious  discipline,  avoiding  all  indiscreet 
haste  and  corporal  punishment.”  Mr. 
Whitehouse  writes  thus:  “Firmness 
coupled  with  kindness  will  usually  secure 
good  discipline ;  and  great  carefulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  correct  little  mis¬ 
demeanors  at  the  outset,  and  to  make  what 
we  call  little  faults  appear  frilly  as  serious 
as  they  really  are,  will  generally  secure  a 
high  moral  tone.  Many  rules  are  only 
obstacles  to  a  school’s  progress.  A  few 
good  regulations,  well  carried  out,  are  what 
we  need.  A  punishment  should  be  given, 
it  seems  to  me,  only  when  a  scholar  has 
been  guilty  of  a  wilful  violation  of  these 
rules.”  Punishment  should,  whenever 
possible,  have  a  relation  to  offences 
committed.  Children  will  thus  begin  early 
to  perceive  that  natural  penalties  follow 
broken  laws,  and  later  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  self-discipline. 

2.  Methods  of  exciting  an  enthusiasm 
for  study,  and  teaching  pupils  to  think. 

Miss  Gardner  would  excite  curiosity 
and  interest  in  her  scholars  by  illustra¬ 
tions  and  object  lessons ;  would  teach  them 
to  reason,  and  explain  to  them  that  there 
is  a  cause  for  everything,  and  they  must 
try  to  trace  the  cause  from  the  effect,  and 
vice  versa.  Mr.  Woolfolk  points  toward 
the  Normal  School,  and  tells  his  little 
children  that  their  school  is  the  first  step 
leading  to  it.  Miss  Chase  tells  her  schol¬ 
ars  there  is  an  impression  at  the  North 
that  they  cannot  learn,  and  she  wishes  to 
say  that  they  learn  quickly  and  well. 

The  teachers  at  Florence,  S.  C.,  write 
thus :  “  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  rod 
is  the  only  method  by  which  to  quicken  the 
ideas  of  children;  but  we  have  found  it 
otherwise.  The  great  secret  of  success  in 
teaching  is  to  secure  the  love  of  pupils,  and 
to  throw  off  the  incubus  of  routine.  Let 
the  teacher  collect  from  every  accessible 
source  a  frind  of  interesting  anecdote, 
pleasing  illustrations,  and  usefril  facts,  so 
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as  to  interest  his  pupils.  Then  will  they 
be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  incur  his  displeasure,  and  will  con¬ 
sider  their  school-hours  not  only  their 
most  profitable  but  their  happiest,  and 
scholars  will  cry  to  come  to  school  rather 
than  cry  to  stay  away.” 

3.  Arrangement  of  daily  programme. 
What  studies  should  come  early  in  the 
session  ?  Why  ? 

There  was  a  general  agreement  among 
the  teachers  that  the  fresh  morning  hours 
should  be  given  to  the  severer  studies, 
those  requiring  closest  mental  attention. 
Miss  Hosley  once  tried  arithmetic  the 
last  hour  of  the  session,  but  found  the 
pupils  did  not  progress  well.  Miss  Gard¬ 
ner  has  her  scholars  come  prepared  to  spell 
ten  words  of  their  own  selection  (names 
of  fiowers,  animals,  &c.)  each  morning 
before  beginning  the  regular  lessons ; 
then  takes  mathematics  and  geography; 
—  reading  later  in  the  day,  because 
more  attractive  and  requiring  less  appli¬ 
cation.  She  teaches  spelling,  defining, 
and  grammar  in  connection  with  reading ; 
considers  the  definitions  prefixed  to  the 
reading  lessons  usually  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Whitehouse  wisely  suggests 
that  “  writing  ought  to  come  just  before 
recess,  or  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
because  the  hand  is  much  steadier  after 
the  play  excitement  is  over.” 

4.  Best  time  for  attending  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  school,  giving  general  directions, 
roll  call,  &c. 

Here  the  teachers  diflTered  in  opinion,  — 
some  would  dispose  of  all  the  school  busi¬ 
ness  immediately  after  the  opening  exer¬ 
cises  ;  others  objected  to  using  this  time 
when  the  pupils  were  fresh  and  ready  for 
hard  study,  and  would  postpone  roll-call 
and  general  directions  till  just  before  re¬ 
cess  or  at  close  of  school.  Miss  Canedy 
thinks  the  roll-call  has  a  moral  effect.  “  If 
fifty  scholars  are  present,  they  feel  well 
when  answering  to  their  names,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  important  to  know  why  one  is 
absent.”  Several  teachers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  well  to  admit 
tardy  pupils :  they  would  insist  upon 
punctuality  at  a  certain  hour,  and  all  not 
in  their  seats  then  must  be  excluded  from 
that  session.  These  teachers  would  grant 


special  standing  excuses  for  those  whose 
home  duties  absolutely  require  them  to 
come  in  after  the  opening  of  school,  but 
they  must  be  punctual  to  the  time  as¬ 
signed  them.  Several  teachers  stated  that 
those  pupils  who  walked  from  three  to 
five  miles  were  first  at  school. 

6.  How  often  should  the  mental  tension 
and  physical  weariness  of  pupils  be  re¬ 
lieved,  and  in  what  way  ? 

Various  suggestions  were  made  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  mental  tension,  the  frequency 
of  which  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  age  of  the  pupils.  All  agreed  that 
there  should  be  little  respites  in  the  school¬ 
room  besides  the  general  out-of-door  re¬ 
cess.  Miss  Foster  gives  her  pupils  a 
whispering  recess.  Miss  Alfred  allows 
whispering  to  seat-mates,  at  definite  in¬ 
tervals,  for  three  minutes.  Here  a  discus¬ 
sion  arose  about  “borrowing.”  Mr.  Pratt 
and  Miss  Gardner  object  to  it  entirely. 
Miss  Hosley  said  all  her  pupils  did  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  pencils,  &c.,  after  she 
prohibited  borrowing.  Miss  Stewart  lets 
her  children  rise  together  and  sit  down 
again  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  relief.  Other  teachers  suggested 
singing  for  a  few  minutes,  as  a  pleasant 
change,  or  the  putting  aside  of  lessons 
and  listening  to  a  little  story  or  anecdote 
told  or  read  by  the  teacher.  Still  others 
thought  an  “  object  lesson,”  by  the  teacher, 
came  in  properly  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Whitehouse  writes,  “Relief  from  men¬ 
tal  tension  can  be  had  from  frequent  change 
in  the  mental  .activity.  The  brain  of  a 
child  is  easily  wearied  with  too  much 
thought  in  one  direction.  Short  lessons, 
therefore,  are  preferable  to  long  ones,  and 
give  a  little  time,  too,  for  imparting  gene¬ 
ral  Information ;  which  time,  if  used  with 
discretion,  is  not  thrown  away.” 

6.  What  simple  physical  exercises  can 
be  introduced? 

Mr.  Pratt  thinks  the  freedmen  do  not 
need  as  much  exercise  as  white  people. 
They  work  and  play  hard,  and  their  mus¬ 
cular  powers  are  well  developed.  In 
school  they  need  relief  from  steady  appli¬ 
cation,  otherwise  he  does  not  think  gym¬ 
nastics  necessary.  Several  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  practice  simple  calisthenics  in  their 
schools,  accompanied  by  singing.  Miss 
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Fowler  has  just  bought  the  “Golden 
Robin  ”  and  “  Fitz’s  Gymnastic  Song 
Book,”  to  use  thus.  Mr.  Lewis  writes, 
“Let  the  pupils  stand  upright,  heels  to¬ 
gether,  toes  outwards,  turn  the  head 
from  right  to  left,  raise  the  shoulders, 
make  various  motions  with  the  arms, 
feet,  &c.” 

7.  Is  the  time  allowed  for  recess  to  be 
considered  a  gain  or  loss  ? 

Recess  should  be  counted  as  a  “gain”  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

8.  How  do  5'ou  secure  good  ventilation  ? 

This  question  was  rather  sliglitly  touched 

upon,  the  teachers  generally  reporting 
their  school-houses  to  be  “  so  open  as  to 
require  no  attention  to  ventilation.”  The 
committee  hope,  however,  that  no  teacher 
will  forget  that  pure  air  is  essential  to 
energetic  work  of  mind  and  body;  that 
drafts  upon  pupils  are  dangerous ;  and  also 
that  children  will  become  restless  in  body, 
and  dull  in  intellect,  as  soon  as  they  do 
not  breathe  freely. 

9.  Does  the  teacher  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  by  insisting 
upon  regular  attendance  and  good  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  irregular  elements  that 
make  up  the  Southern  schools,  or  by  con¬ 
sidering  largely  the  special  wants  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils? 

The  teachers  all  agreed  that  regular  at¬ 
tendance  and  good  classification  are  as 
necessary  and  as  possible  at  the  South  as 
elsewhere,  and  indispensable  in  securing 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Miss  Gardner  said  that  “a  little  latitude 
•  might  be  necessary  for  the  first  year  of  a 
school ;  after*that  no  tardiness  shouid  be 
allowed,  except  in  special  cases  where 
standing  excuses  are  accepted.”  Miss 
Botume  related  her  experience  in  bring¬ 
ing  order  on  a  plantation,  where  at  first 
there  ,was  little  cognizance  of  time.  She 
told  the  scholars  to  “  come  directly  after 
breakfast,”  but  found  they  eat  none  before 
school.  Then  she  said,  “Come  as  soon 
as  you  get  up.”  They  appeared  in  throngs 
before  she  was  up  herself.  Finally  North¬ 
ern  friends  provided  a  bell  for  the  school- 
house,  which  is  heard  over  the  plantation, 
and  rung  every  hour.  Certain  classes 
come  promptly  at  certain  hours,  —  the 
children  in  the  morning;  the  adults  at 


noon,  when  they  can  best  leave  their  field¬ 
work  for  two  hours  or  more.  Thus  she 
keeps  thorough  organization,  and  yet  ac¬ 
commodates  her  school  to  plantation  life. 

10.  How  secure  promptness,  accuracy, 
and  attention  during  recitations  ? 

Avoid  routine  in  asking  questions;  let 
each  pupil  feel  that  he  may  be  called  upon 
at  any  moment,  and  that  he  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  correct  answers  of 
others.  Encourage  keen  but  kindly  criti¬ 
cism,  and  intersperse  remarks  and  illus¬ 
trations,  so  that  recitation  shall  mean 
more  than  a  mere  test  of  how  a  book  les¬ 
son  has  been  leanied. 

11.  Is  raising  of  hands  in  classes  ob¬ 
jectionable  or  desirable  ? 

Teachers  may  often  wish  to  call  for 
raised  hands;  but  should  not  allow  the 
right  arms  of  a  whole  class  to  be  thrust 
out  violently  the  moment  a  pupil  hesitates, 
causing  such  conftision  that  he  cannot  re¬ 
cover  himself,  even  if  he  knows  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer.  “  There  are  many  slow 
tongues  with  quick  brains,”  which  are 
thus  kept  silent.  It  may  be  well  often  to 
ask  all  who  can  answer  a  question  to  in¬ 
dicate  it,  but  the  teacher  must  make  sure 
that  only  such  do  raise  their  hands. 

12.  Can  elementary  schools  aim  at  im¬ 
parting  general  information  without  sac¬ 
rificing  thorough  and  constant  drill  in  the 
elements?  If  so,  how? 

All  the  teachers  seemed  to  agree  that 
elementary  instruction  and  imparting  gen¬ 
eral  information  should  go  hand  in  hand, 
especially  in  Southern  schools,  where  so 
little  culture  is  found  in  the  homes.  Bj”^ 
teaching  children  to  observe  and  think 
about  the  common  things  that  surround 
them,  their  perceptive  faculties,  so  early 
developed,  are  rightly  educated,  and  their 
little  minds  brought  to  Inquire  why  and  how 
so  naturally,  that  they  will  train  themselves 
to  be  good  observers  and  thinkers.  This 
training  of  their  faculties  must  make  them 
more  accurate  in  the  necessary  drill. 
Good  text-books  for  Primary  schools  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  yet  to  be  written; 
but  teachers  must  encourage  the  spirit  of 
inquiry.  When  little  children  bring  all 
their  eager  questions,  who  will  be  wise 
enough  to  teach  a  Primary  school?  Much 
general  information  can  be  given  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  reading:  lessons,  which 
are  now  too  often  vocal  exercises  merely, 
not  reading  to  understand  and  enjoy. 

13.  Suggest  varied  and  useful  occupa¬ 
tions  for  primary  classes  when  not  re¬ 
citing. 

Miss  Alfred  considers  children  very 
apt  at  drawing,  and  would  cultivate 
that  taste  in  primary  classes.  Mrs. 
Clarke  had  a  boy  in  school  during  the  war 
who  drew  likenesses  of  generals  upon  the 
fences,  which  were  recognized  by  the 
armies  passing  through.  Miss  Chase 
thinks  the  freedmen  have  great  talent  for 
imitation ;  lets  her  boys  exercise  it  by  cut¬ 
ting  little  things  out  of  wood.  Sewing, 
writing,  and  drawing  on  slates  and  black¬ 
boards,  from  copies  given  by  teacher  or 
from  the  Primary-school  Tablets,  which 
should  hang  on  the  walls  of  schoolrooms 
whenever  they  can  be  obtained,  were  sug¬ 
gested  as  occupations  for  the  moments 
when  young  scholars  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves. 

14.  Best  methods  of  teaching  reading 
to  obtain  clear  articulation  and  good  ex¬ 
pression. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  writes  thus;  “This 
question  properly  answered  would  require 
many  pages.  First,  the  teacher  should  be 
a  good  reader.  So  many  children  are  ex¬ 
cellent  imitators  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
teach  them  to  read  correctly  and  distinctly, 
if  care  is  taken  not  to  let  little  errors  pass 
unnoticed.  One  of  the  hardest  things  I 
have  found  in  teaching  reading  is  secur¬ 
ing  the  proper  inflection-,  many  small 
children,  whether  white  or  black,  might 
be  told  the  definition  of  that  word  twenty 
times  a  day  and  yet  have  a  vague  idea  as 
to  what  it  signifies. 

“I  have  sometimes  spent  several  minutes 
in  trying  to  get  the  rising  inflection  in  a 
sentence  while  the  pupil  would  persist  in 
reading  with  the  falling;  not  wilftilly,  but 
because  he  or  she  could  not  understand 
the  difiference.  In  such  instances  I  now 
resort  to  an  expedient,  somewhat  like  the 
following,  and  seldom  fail  to  get  a  correct 
reading.  We  will  suppose  the  sentence  is 
‘  Will  John  come  home  to-day  ?  ’  The  pu¬ 
pil  reads  slowly,  perhaps,  and  gives  the  fall¬ 
ing  inflection.  I  read  it  correctly,  but  the 
scholar  tries  in  vain  to  do  it.  I  remark, 


‘you  wouldn’t  say  that  so  if  you  asked 
me  that  question,  and  expected  to  hear  yes 
or  no.  You  would  not  simply  say  it,  you  ' 
would  ask  it,  holding  your  voice  up  as  if 
waiting  for  an  answer.’  This  interests  the 
child ;  I  again  repeat  the  question  and  am 
imitated.  When  another  case  of  the  kind 
occurs  with  the  same  pupil,  I  have  only 
to  say,  ‘  you  didn’t  ask  it,  you  only  said 
it,’  and  the  scholar  gives  a  correct  read-* 
ing.  Some  such  method  is  necessary 
with  pupils  too  small  to  understand  the 
rules.” 

Miss  Stewart  suggested  that  the  voices 
of  little  children  could  be  brought  out 
when  they  fail  to  read  clearly  by  letting 
them  count  from  1  to  10,  spell  their  names, 
&c.  Mr.  Lucas  thinks  the  reason  that  the  * 
children  read  in  low  tone  is  that  they  were 
taught  in  slavery  to  speak  low.  Occa¬ 
sional  reading  in  concert  was  recom¬ 
mended,  and  placing  the  class  at  a  distance 
from  the  teacher ;  also  great  attention  to 
enunciation  of  final  letters  and  syllables. 
Reading  of  the  same  sentence  by  dififerent 
pupils,  with  free  criticisms  by  the  class,  is 
useful.  Teachers  should  never  give  read¬ 
ing  lessons  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  class.  A  thorough  understanding  of 
what  is  read  is  the  key  to  right  expres¬ 
sion,  without  which  reading  is  merely 
mechanical. 

16.  Best  methods  of  teaching  spelling, 
and  a  correct  use  of  language.  How  far 
does  the  study  of  the  dictionary,  as  speller 
and  deflner,  promote  this  ? 

Mr.  Pratt  expressed  the  opinion  that 
spelling  is  best  taught  by  having  the  words 
written.  His  method  of  qombining  spell¬ 
ing  with  a  correct  use  of  language,  is  as 
follows :  —  Call  a  class  and  give  out  the 
words  of  the  spelling  lesson,  to  be  written 
on  the  slates ;  have  the  slates  passed  and 
errors  noted ;  then  have  the  words  spelt 
orally.  Lastly  have  these  words  put  into 
sentences  which  are  to  be  read  and  criti¬ 
cised,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  showing 
the  definitions  of  thO  words.  While  this 
little  exercise  in  composition  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  he  calls  a  second  spelling  class,  and 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes 
a  third  class  is  employed  in  a  composition 
exercise  before  the  sentences  of  the  one 
first  called  are  examined.  Miss  Lawton 
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occasionally  allows  her  pupils  to  give 
words  of  their  own  selection  to  the  class, 
to  be  spelt  without  previous  study.  Mr. 
Lucas  gives  Avords  to  be  studied  at  home, 
then  spelt  orally  in  the  morning,  and  writ¬ 
ten  out  from  memory  in  the  afternoon. 
Miss  Gardner  thinks  it  very  important 
always  to  learn  the  meaning  of  words  by 
illustration,  written  or  oral.  Miss  Alfred 
gives  twenty  words  to  be  spelt,  and  then 
lets  each  pupil  select  one  and  write  a  sen¬ 
tence  containing  it  upon  the  blackboard. 
Various  methods  were  mentioned  by  which 
the  flindamentals  of  grammar  and  com¬ 
position  can  be  taught.  Miss  Chase 
thinks  it  useftil  to  call  attention  frequently 
to  common  grammatical  errors,  and  have 
them  corrected  by  the  school.  Miss 
Peirce  writes  a  sentence  in  the  singular, 
and  has  it  correctly  changed  to  the  plural 
number.  Miss  Hosley  gives  sentences 
with  words  omitted,  and  has  proper  words 
selected  to  fill  the  blanks.  Writing  of 
letters  as  exercises  in  composition  was 
another  suggestion.  The  reading  of  an 
interesting  story,  or  bit  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  by  the  teacher,  to  be  afterward  written 
down  from  memory  by  the  class,  combines 
many  advantages.  Questions  requiring 
some  thought,  but  upon  subjects  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  class,  may  be  given 
and  written  answers  received,  after  allow¬ 
ing  sufficient  time  for  preparation.  The 
frequent  mistake  in  “teaching  composi¬ 
tion”  is  in  giving  subjects  upon  which  the 
children  have  neither  knowledge  nor  opin¬ 
ions. 

The  teachers  generally  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  dictionary,  in  course,  as  speller 
and  deflner;  wished  it  to  be  only  a  book 
of  reference.  Miss  Canedy,  however, 
stated  that  as  it  is  universally  studied  in 
Southern  schools  she  used  it  sparingly,  as 
a  conciliatory  measure. 

16.  What  does  the  study  of  geography 
include  beside  a  brilliant  recitation  of 
‘  ‘  map  questions  ?  ” 

Miss  Smith  remarked  that  with  the  out¬ 
line  maps  before  her  she  gave  any  inter¬ 
esting  facts  she  knew,  whether  political, 
historical,  or  physical,  concerning  the  lo¬ 
calities  pointed  out,  and  reviewed  her  class 
upon  this  oral  instruction.  She  endeav¬ 
ored  to  keep  them  Interested  in  present 


political  changes  and  conditions ;  thus  in 
treating  of  Spain,  the  past  year,  she  had 
told  them  of  Queen  Isabella  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  She  taught  the  peculiarities  of 
climate,  their  effects  upon  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  and  the  uses  of  commerce. 

Several  teachers  advocated  map-draw¬ 
ing  on  slate  or  blackboard ;  as,  beside  its 
geographical  value,  it  cultivates  a  taste  for 
drawing,  and  ftirnishes  interesting  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  teachers  at  Florence,  S.  C.,  write 
thus :  “  Geography  includes  the  study  of 
the  different  races  of  men,  the  nature  and 
design  of  governments,  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  climate.  It  also  inspires  sympathy 
with  other  nations,  and  enables  us  to  look 
out  upon  the  face  of  nature  with  a  clearer 
eye,  and  ponder  over  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God.” 

17.  When  are  exercises  in  mental  arith¬ 
metic  to  be  discontinued  ? 

A  unanimous  never  was  the  response. 
The  quickness  and  accuracy  acquired  by 
mental  exercises  are  lost  if  these  are  aban¬ 
doned  when  written  arithmetic  is  intro¬ 
duced.  Yet  constant  practice  in  difficult 
f‘  combinations,”  wdth  advanced  pupils, 
while  it  gives  brilliant  results,  may  take 
time  which  could  be  better  spent  in  impart¬ 
ing  general  information  upon  practical 
subjects. 

18.  Is  the  rapid  and  correct  solution  of 
problems  iu  mathematics  sufficient  test  of 
the  thoroughness  of  pupils  ? 

Another  unanimous  answer,  “  No." 
Mr.  Pratt  added :  “  There  is  a  routine  in 
many  arithmetical  processes  which  can 
be  gone  through  without  understanding 
the  reasons.”  Miss  Smith  requires  every 
step  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  to  be 
fully  explained. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  writes :  “  This  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  test  if  the  problems  are  not  taken 
from  the  text  book ;  but  a  pupil  may  per¬ 
form  all  the  examples  in  his  book  and  still 
know  very  little  of  the  important  princi¬ 
ples.  He  may  work  a  problem  in  multipli¬ 
cation,  if  told  beforehand  that  he  is  to  have 
one  under  that  rule,  while  he  might  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed  were  he 
asked  what  four  spellers  would  cost,  at 
twenty  cents  each  ?  ” 
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19.  How  teach  notation,  numeration, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  di¬ 
vision,  and  fractions  ? 

The  teachers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
much  time  aud  practice  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  pupils  well  grounded  in  our 
simple  system  of  decimal  notatiou  and  nu¬ 
meration  ;  but  that  both  should  be  given 
ungrudgingly.  To  secure  a  good  basis,  it 
must  be  shown  clearly  that  'place  deter¬ 
mines  value,  that  five  is  five  units,  or  five 
tens,  and  so  on,  according  to  its  place. 
When  the  relative  value  of  the  first  three 
places  is  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  easy 
to  take  the  next  three,  and  show  how  these 
make  a  new  family  or  order,  having  the 
same  first  names  with  a  new  surname.  As 
there  are  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  of  units, 
so  there  may  be  units,  tens,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands;  and  again  there  may  be 
units,  tens,  and  hundreds  of  millions: 
thus  the  natural  pointing  is  in  periods  of 
three  figures  each.  There  is  little  use  for 
higher  denominations  than  millions,  and 
three  periods  suffice  to  show  the  system ; 
therefore,  the  teaching  of  the  hard  names 
of  la%er  numbers,  which  can  neither  be 
conceived  or  used,  may  be  deferred,  at  least 
till  children  can  employ  three  periodb  un¬ 
hesitatingly.  It  will  be  easy,  later,  to  show 
that  the  decimal  point  is  the  starting  point, 
and  that  the  ten-fold  ratio  is  kept  on  each 
side  of  it ;  that  as  at  the  left  of  units  they 
find  tens,  hundreds  &c,,  so  at  the  right 
they  find  tenths,  hundredths,  &c.,  taking 
in  decimals,  naturally,  at  the  proper  time. 

Miss  Upton  illustrated  on  the  black¬ 
board  her  mode  of  teaching  addition  and 
subtraction.  She  took,  for  addition,  sev¬ 
eral  columns  with  several  figures  in  each 
column,  and  exemplified  her  first  state¬ 
ment,  that  “  it  is  very  desirable  to  add  rap¬ 
idly,  running  up  and  down  the  columns  and 
giving  only  results.”  A  very  simple  exam¬ 
ple  will  show  her  method :  578 

Add  aloud,  quickly,  thus :  9,  15,  ^86 

23  units,  which  =  2  tens  and 
3  units.  Write  3  units  under  1803 
units’  column,  and  add  the  2  tens  to  col¬ 
umn  of  tens.  2,  5,  13,  20  tens,  which  = 
2  hundreds  and  no  tens.  Write  a  cipher 
under  tens’  column,  and  add  the  two  hun¬ 
dreds  to  column  of  hundreds.  2,  6,  13, 
18  hundreds,  or  1  thousand  and  8  hundreds. 


Write  down  both.  The  correctness  of 
the  work  may  be  tested  by  adding  each 
column  from  top  to  bottom. 

3  units  from  7  units  leave  4  Subtraction. 
units.  Write  the  remainder  8,027 
in  the  place  for  units.  I  can 
not  take  4  tens  from  2  tens,  2,384 
therefore  I  would  take  one  from  the  next 
higher  denomination  and  reduce  it  to  teus. 
As  there  are  no  hundreds  I  look  still  higher, 
and  take  one  from  the  8  thousands,  leaving 
7  thousands.  The  one  thousand  =  10  hun¬ 
dreds.  Take  one  of  these  10  hundreds, 
leaving  9  hundreds,  and  reduce  it  to  tens. 
The  one  hundred  =  10  tens,  which  I  add 
to  the  2  tens  making  12  tens.  4  tens  from  12 
tens  leave  8  tens ;  which  I  write  in  the 
place  for  tens.  6  hundreds  from  9  hun¬ 
dreds  leave  3  hundreds,  &c.  5  thousands 
from  7  thousands  leave  2  thousands,  &c. 
Test,  by  adding  the  remainder  to  the 
smaller  number,  and  see  if  their  sum  equals 
the  larger  number.  Miss  Upton  indica¬ 
ted,  briefiy,  how  multiplication  and  divi¬ 
sion  should  be  taught  by  keepiug  in  mind 
the  denominations. 

Miss  Thompson  said  that  she  began  to 
teach  fractions  by  cutting  apples  into  equal 
parts,  and  showing  that  many  small  parts, 
or  few  large  parts,  may  make  a  whole. 
She  also  made  lines  on  the  board,  and  di¬ 
vided  them  into  equal  parts.  She  then 
taught  that  the  denominator  names  the 
pieces  or  parts  (larger  or  smaller  parts  of 
the  unit)  while  the  numerator  numbers 
the  parts  used.  To  show  how  i  f 
she  takes  two  apples,  of  equal  size,  and 
cuts  one  into  halves,  the  other  into  sixths, 
&c. 

Mr.  Sumner  writes  thus :  “  As  regards 
the  Teachers’  Meeting,  I  would  say,  that 
the  point  I  had  intended  to  dwell  most 
upon,  was  the  teaching  of  arithmetic; 
since  there  is  great  danger  of  superficial 
teaching.  I  have  seen  pupils  performing 
on  the  slate  immense  examples  in  addi¬ 
tion,  and  getting  a  correct  answer,  yet  un¬ 
able  to  tell,  tnthont  counting,  what  the 
sum  of  two  of  the  digits  was.  I  have  seen 
scholars  performing  and  scientifically  ex¬ 
plaining  an  elaborate  example  in  subtrac¬ 
tion,  but  unable  to  tell  without  counting, 
or  without  frequent  blunders,  what  was  the 
remainder  in  ‘  9  from  16,’  ‘  5  from  12,’  ‘  8 
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from  17,’  or  some  such  examples.  It 
would  not  be  more  absurd  to  see  a  scholar 
covering  the  slate  with  an  example  in  mul¬ 
tiplication,  while  he  carried  the  table  In 
his  hand.  When  I  see  a  class  going 
through  a  brilliant  show  in  combinations, 

I  generally  observe  that  correct  answers 
come  from  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
scholars,  and  that  a  great  many  of  the 
scholars  have  no  answer  at  all.  A  strict 
examination  of  each  pupil  then  shows  a 
degree  of  Ignorance  which  often  astonishes 
the  teacher. 

“This  superficial  training  (which  I 
would  not  dare  to  say  belongs  to  every 
school)  comes  from  a  want  of  attention  to 
each  individual,  and  too  great  a  reliance 
upon  conceit  recitations  and  a  show  of 
hands.  Teachers  pay  more  attention  to 
written  arithmetic,  and  less  to  mental,  than 
they  ought.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  ridiculous 
to  see  scholars  covering  a  blackboard  with 
figures,  and  reading  numbers  as  high  as 
trillions,  when  they  are  neither  quick  nor 
sure  in  the  simplest  mental  operations  of 
small  numbers. 

“  Unless  children  are  severely  drilled, 
and  sharply  watched  —  made  to  give  quick 
answers  —  they  will  count  on  their  fingers, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  their  heads. 
I  mean,  for  example,  instead  of  answering 
immediately,  and  without  any  calculation, 
that  18  and  9  are  27,  they  will  count  up 
from  18  to  27.  And  so  with  subtraction. 
How  often  have  I  seen  schools,  in  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  about  half  of  the 
scholars  had  learned  almost  nothing ;  and 
simply  because  the  teacher  had  devoted  her 
time  to  concert  recitations,  or  had  passed 
over  with  impatience,  the  dull  ones. 

“  These  remarks  are  made  chiefly  with 
reference  to  classes  which  have  not  passed 
beyond  the  four  rudimentary  processes. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  would  keep  a  class  on 
those  four  rules  until,  with  or  without  the 
slate,  they  were  no  more  likely  to  answer 
wrong  than  a  bank  teller ;  and  I  would 
not  have  them  fool  their  time  away  in 
square  root,  while  I  could  trip  them  in 
simple  addition.” 

Mr.  Henley,  of  Culpepper,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “I adopted  a  plan  with  the  scholars 
of  the  night  school  at  tliis  place,  which 
worked  well.  It  was  this :  Supposing 


one  of  them  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
money  into  a  store,  and  to  purchase  sever¬ 
al  articles  —  naming  the  price  of  each  —  I 
asked  how  much  they  would  amount  to, 
which  was  addition.  Then  naming  the 
amount  the  scholar  was  supposed  to  give 
the  storekeeper,  I  Inquired  how  much 
change  he  would  receive,  which  was  sub¬ 
traction.  In  the  same  way  I  took  multi¬ 
plication,  division,  and  fractions,  and  I 
found  the  plan  so  usefhl  that  I  followed  it 
through  the  whole  session.  I  assure  you 
that  it  was,  and  is,  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  those  who  are  not  out  of  their  sec¬ 
ond  reader,  go  into  a  store  and  trade  as  I 
have  taught  them.  They  very  seldom 
make  mistakes.” 

20.  How  teach  writing  ? 

Miss  Alfred  stated  that  she  fol¬ 
lowed  somewhat  the  plan  of  Payson, 
Dunton,  &  Scribner’s  Teachers’  Manual; 
giving  her  scholars  general  exercises  in 
writing,  during  which  they  all  make  the 
same  strokes  together  as  she  gives  the 
signals.  They  are  much  interested,  and 
improve  rapidly. 

21.  How  and  when  introduce  sln^ng? 

S^ging  was  considered  appropriate 

with  opening  or  closing  exercises.  For 
primary  classes,  frequent  exercises  ac¬ 
companied  by  singing,  such  as  songs  with 
motions,  may  be  desirable;  but  neither 
these,  nor  any  other  exercises  should  be 
screamed  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Five  or  ten  minutes  of  good  singing  are 
restfhl,  while  a  half-hour’s  screaming  is  a 
loss  of  valuable  time.  Miss  Botume  said 
that  she  allowed  her  pupils  to  sing  “  when¬ 
ever  they  became  discordant.” 

22.  Has  the  teacher,  as  teacher,  a  right 
to  disregard  physical  or  mental  laws  ?  If 
not,  why? 

This  question  purposely  set  aside  the 
moral  responsibility  of  perfect  obedi¬ 
ence  to  God’s  laws,  physical  or  mental. 
It  was  the  general  opinion,  however,  that 
a  teacher  cannot  fulfil  her  duty  to  pupils 
unless  the  laws  that  regulate  health  of 
body  and  mind  are  carefully  observed. 
Improper  digestion  and  undue  nervous 
susceptibility  on  the  part  of  a  teacher, 
arising  from  neglect  of  herduty  to  herself, 
will  sooner  or  later  lessen  her  power  for 
good  over  her  pupils ;  and  since  by  force 
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of  circumstances,  and  devotion  to  work, 
teachers  at  the  South  are  strongly  tempted 
to  disregard  their  own  needs,  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  glad  to  find  this  general 
recognition  of  the  duty  of  faithfulness  in 
all  things. 

This  report,  although  lengthy,  does  not 
include  many  brief  but  pertinent  remarks 
offered  incidentally  during  the  discussions. 
The  committee  are  greatly  obliged  to  the 
teachers  for  their  interest  in  the  meeting, 
and  hope  this  lUll  account  may  be  of  value 
to  those  who  were  unable  to  attend. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHEES. 

We  have  sent  out  no  teachers,  this  year, 
without  what  we  considered  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  able  to  pay  their  promised 
salaries  through  the  school-year.  Still,  as 
our  means  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
contributions  of  Branch  societies,  some 
of  whom  are  in  arrears,  while  others 
have  not  yet  notified  us  how  much  they 
shall  be  able  to  do  this  year,  we  may 
be  deceived  in  our  calculations.  We 
therefore  repeat  the  notice  which  has 
been  given  to  the  teachers,  individually, 
that  we  shall  feel  authorized  to  recall  any 
teacher  whose  support  is  not  entirely  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  a  Branch  society,  by  giving  a 
month’s  notice.  We  shall  not  do  this  un¬ 
less  compelled  by  actual  want  of  funds, 
and  trust  confidently  that  the  friends,  who 
have  sustained  our  work  so  long,  will  not 
suffer  us  to  withdraw  any  useful  teacher. 


CHEI8TMAS  BOXES. 

We  trust  the  pleasant  anniversarj'  will 
not  be  forgotten.  We  repeat  a  hint,  given 
in  our  last  number,  as  to  some  desirable 
things  to  send  in  the  boxes.  “We  wish 
each  of  the  Christmas  boxes  sent  out  this 
year  might  contain  a  copy  of  Hooker’s 
Child’s  Book  of  Nature,  Mace’s  History  of 
a  Mouthful  of  Bread,  Mrs.  Tenney’s  Pic¬ 
tures  and  Stories  of  Animals,  one  of  the 
little  books  of  Songs  with  Motions  for 
Primary  Classes,  or  a  book  of  directions 
for  such  simple  gymnastics  as  are  prac¬ 
tised  in  our  public  schools.” 

A  teacher  writes :  “  I  like  the  Book  of 
Nature,  the  children  are  greatly  interested 
in  it.  I  find  they  can  tell  me  a  good  deal 


about  the  plants  here,  —  one  surprised  me, 
to-day,  by  telling  me  that  he  counted  the 
seeds  in  a  big  water-melon,  and  there 
were  366 1  ” 

BOOKS. 

We  will  gladly  receive  presents  of  books, 
maps,  and  pictures  for  the  different  schools, 
and  forward  them  from  this  office. 


EICHMOND  INDUSTEIAL  SCHOOLS. 

We  would  remind  our  readers  that  our 
faithful  teachers  are  already  at  their  posts, 
and  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  orders 
for  work.  "I^y  make  a  variety  of  use¬ 
ful  articles,  as  dressing  sacks,  slippers, 
aprons,  shoe  bags,  straw  hats,  baskets, 
common  underclothing,  and  rag  mats. 

'^The  poor  of  Richmond  still  suffer  severely 
from  want  of  food,  fire,  and  clothing,  and 
this  school  is  doing  its  utmost  to  teach 
them  to  work  well  and  to  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
give  clothing  to  the  poor  can  do  a  double 
good  by  letting  Miss  Prancis  have  the 
cloth  to  make  into  garments,  paying  the 
women  a  moderate  price  for  the  work. 

A  word  from  a  former  teacher.  Miss 
Carter,  comes  in  season  to  enforce  our 
words. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  26, 1869. 

Can  you  not  arouse  some  interest  in  the 
Industrial  School,  which  shall  bring  some 
orders  for  goods,  so  the  women  may  be 
employed,  and  Misses  Francis  and  Hea- 
cock  encouraged?  People  interested  in 
Christmas  fairs  might  buy  articies  from 
the  school  here  to  donate  to  the  fairs,  and 
so  do  a  double  charity.  The  withdrawal 
of  all  aid  to  the  infirm  and  half-sick  makes 
the  Industrial  School,  in  good  working 
order,  with  plenty  of  orders,  a  greater 
necessity  than  ever  before. 

Affectionately  yours, 

HARRIETTE  CARTER. 

COTTON  OULTUEE  AND  THE  SOUTH,  CON- 
SIDEEED  WITH  EEPEEENOE 
TO  EMIGEATION. 

BY  F.  W.  LOBINO  AND  C.  F.  ATKINSON. 

This  thick  pamphlet,  of  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  gives  a  great  amount  of  inter¬ 
esting  information  in  regard  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
South.  It  is  mainly  a  compilation  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  letters  from  Southern  planters 
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in  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  were 
received  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter  is¬ 
sued  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  &  Loring,  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  on  various  points.  The 
letter- writers  all  reveal  their  individuality, 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  from  what  stand¬ 
point  they  judge,  and  to  make  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  prejudices  which  bias  their 
convictions.  Almost  without  exception 
they  regard  the  negro  only  in  the  light  of 
a  producer  of  cotton,  esteeming  nothing 
as  a  gain  which  gives  him  good  through  any 
other  channel. 

This  book  shows  how  many  and  curi¬ 
ous  questions  will  have  to  get  some  solu¬ 
tion  at  the  South.  Large  farms,  improved 
agriculture.  Coolie  labor,  German  immi¬ 
gration,  are  all  topics  frequently  touched 
upon.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  the  com¬ 
mon  complaint  that  women  are  leaving 
off  working  in  the  fields.  Here  men  are 
complaining  that  women  are  leaving  their 
“  natural  sphere,”  because  they  seek  other 
occupation  than  the  “  domestic  labors  of 
the  family there  the  country  is  impover¬ 
ished  because  they  are  getting  into  their 

natural  sphere,”  and  won’t  work  in  the 
fields.  The  book  is  well  worth  attentive 
study.  One  truth  stands  out  very  clearly 
from  it,  that  the  great  want  of  the  South 
is  intelligent  educated  labor,  and  a  good 
understanding  between  employers  and 
employed.  We  have  in  this  book  a  great 
deal  of  the  hard  bargain  the  master  makes 
out  of  his  contracts ;  but  we  heard  another 
side  in  the  negro  cabin.  It  is  good  that 
every  side  should  be  fully  and  fairly  ex¬ 
pressed;  and  undoubtedly  each  tells  the 
truth  as  it  looks  to  him.  We  commend 
this  pamphlet  to  all  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  things  at  the  South. 


PATIENCE.  —  A  series  of  thirty  games 
of  Cards,  compiled  by  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Cheney.  “  Let  Patience  have  her  per¬ 
fect  work.”  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

This  little  book  will  be  for  sale  at  our 
office.  No.  8  Studio  Building,  early  in  De¬ 
cember.  It  is  a  compilation  of  thirty 
different  forms  of  the  celebrated  game  of 
Patience,  so  often  mentioned  by  Miss 
Bremer,  in  her  Swedish  novels,  and  by 
other  European  writers.  It  will  be  found 


an  admirable  source  of  amusement  for 
invalids,  or  others  unfitted  for  active 
exercise,  as  the  games  may  be  played  by 
one  person.  The  compiler’s  percentage 
on  all  sales,  and  the  handsome  commis¬ 
sion  allowed  by  the  publishers  on  all  sold 
at  this  office,  will  be  devoted  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  books  for  the  freedmen. 

TEACHEB’B  LETTEE. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Oct.  30,  1869. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Cheney.  —  Behold  my 
first  report  for  the  school-year.  The  only 
noticeable  thing  in  it  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  grade  below  Second-Reader  schol¬ 
ars,  and  of  them  only  a  small  class.  This 
exclusiveness  has  prevented  us  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  usual  overwhelming  rush  of  appli¬ 
cants.  But  our  school  is  fUll,  and  I  prob¬ 
ably  shall  not  need  to  take  in  more  than  a 
score  or  two  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

I  regard  my  new  custom  of  overstocking 
the  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  refusing  all  applicants  afterwards  as  a 
very  great  advantage  over  the  common 
method  of  keeping  up  the  right  number, 
by  constantly  taking  in  new  scholars ;  for 
new  scholars,  excepting  those  for  advanced 
classes,  are  almost  invariably  ignorant  of 
arithmetic,  and  have  to  receive  separate 
attention  in  that  branch.  Moreover  they 
cannot  fit  into  classes  which  are  taught 
writing  by  dictation. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  studies,  allow 
me  to  request  you  to  urge  upon  all  teach¬ 
ers,  by  means  of  the  Becord,  the  necessity 
of  thorough  and  constant  drilling  of  each 
separate  scholar  in  mental  arithmetic,  and 
especially  in  the  four  fiindamental  princi¬ 
ples  in  arithmetic.  If  I  may  judge  by  the 
scholars  who  come  to  me  from  other 
schools,  and  by  comparing  views  with 
other  teachers,  I  should  say  that  very  few 
of  the  colored  children  in  this  part  of  the 
country  received  such  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  make  them  quick  and  accurate 
in  the  simplest  combinations  of  numbers, 
even  when  they  have  studied  as  far  as 
equation  of  payments.  I  presented  my 
views  of  this  subject  in  a  letter  for  the 
teachers’  meeting  the  22d  of  September. 

We  have  begun  writing  exercises,  this 
year,  on  system  of  dictation  in  all  the  class¬ 
es  ;  confining  the  children,  at  present,  to 
the  slate,  even  when  they  have  already 
written  through  several  writing,  books.  I 
hope  by  this  method  to  secure  better  writ¬ 
ing  than  I ’ve  ever  had  before. 

A.  SUMNER. 
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IjIST  of  teachers  now  in^  service. 


TeacKer. 

P.  J.  Doran . 

SarahH.  Stuart  .... 
Kate  H.  Grover  .... 
£.  Mariana  Lawton  .  . 
Julia  A.  Smith  .... 
Julia  F.  P.  Dickson  .  . 
P.  P.  Whitehouse  .  .  . 
Emma  L.  Piper  .... 
Ida  S.  Marshall  .... 
Adolphus  H.  Levi  .  .  . 
Henry  A.  Monroe  .  .  . 
Jane  £.  Clarke  .... 
Paulina  A.  Vanderhoop  . 

It.  C.  Waters . 

Henrietta  Dubois  .  .  . 


Bessie  L.  Canedy 
Marion  D.  Stuart  . 
Elizabeth  J.  Hadley 
Abby  B.  Francis  .  . 
Harriet  Carter  .  . 
Anna  L.  Angier  .  . 
Eunice  H.  Andrews 
Mary  Houghton  .  . 
Eliza  Heacock  .  . 
Mary  E.  Peirce  .  . 
Laura  F.  Peirce  .  . 
Peter  H.  Woolfolk  . 
Walter  W.  White  . 
Anna  Gkirdner  .  . 
Philena  Carkin  .  . 
Isabella  Gibbins  .  . 
Paul  Lewis .... 
Lucy  Chase  .  .  . 
John  W.  Pratt  .  . 
H.  S.  Pratt  .  .  .'  . 
Abby  P.  MacNulty  . 
Lucy  Bragg  .  .  . 
Wm.  P.  Lucas  .  . 
Phillis  Broxton  .  . 
John  W.  Poindexter 


Elizabeth  A  Philbrook  . 
Caroline  C.  Haley  .  .  . 
Sidney  A.  Busbee  .  ■.  . 
Mattie  F.  Nelson .... 


Arthur  Sumner  .  . 
Mary  A.  Sumner 
8.  Grace  Thompson 
Anna  F.  Clarke  .  . 
Emily  S.  Peduzzl  . 
Lizzie  Wynne  .  .  . 
Augusta  S.  Martin  . 

J  ulia  A.  Fremont  . 
Elizabeth  H.  Whittier 


MARYLAND. 


station. 

Borne. 

Adopted  hp 

Baltimore  .  . 

Baltimore,  Md. 

99  •  • 

N.  Abington 

Annapolis  .  . 

Chelsea  .  .  . 

Salisbury  .  .  . 

Cambridge  .  . 

Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 

Stm  Pond  .  . 

Charlestown .  . 

Theo.  Parker  Soc. 

E.  New  Market 

Boston  .... 

Muirkirk  .  .  . 

S.  Hampton,  N. 

H. 

Milton. 

Millersville  .  . 

New  Bedford  . 

Churchville  .  . 

Newport,  R.  I.  . 

John  A.  Andrew  Soc. 

Cambridge  .  . 

New  Bedford  . 

Jamestown  .  . 

99  •  • 

Brighton  .  .  . 

Somerville  .  . 

Misses  Newman. 

Blackwater  .  . 

Gay  Head  .  . 

Snow  Hill .  .  . 

Cumberland  .  . 

Springfield  .  . 

VIRGINIA. 


Richmond 

» 

» 

» 

»» 

» 

» 

» 


.  Fall  River  . 

.  W.  Barnet,  Vt. 
.  Swampscot  . 

.  Cambridge  . 

.  Framingliam 
.  Westboro’ 

.  Peabody  .  . 

.  Dorchester  . 


.  Lynn 


W.  Roxbury. 


Mayhew  Soc. 

Miss  Helen  Porter. 


„  ....  Richmond,  Ya . Arlington  St.  Church. 

Warrenton  ....  Petersham . Warrenton  Soc. 

Charlottesville  .  .  .  Nantucket . John  A.  Andrew  Soc. 

„  ...  North  Chelmsford  ....  Haverhill. 

„  ...  Charlottesville,  Va.  ....  W.  Roxbury. 

„  ...  „  ....  Miss  A.  B.  Francis. 

Gordonsville  ....  Worcester . Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 

Orange  C’t  House  .  .  Pembroke . Theo.  Parker  Society. 

„  .  .  „  . Barnstable. 

Culpepper  ....  Culpepper  C’t  House  .  .  .  Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 


Mechanicsville  .  .  .  Gordonsville,  Va. . MeebaniesviUe  Soc. 

99  . . 


Louisa  C’t  House 


Louisa  C’t  House,  Va. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Raleigh . Portsmouth,  N.  H . Portsmouth. 

>»  .  >»  .  »> 

Snow  Hill  ....  Raleigh,  N.  C . King’s  Chapel.  *  , 

Newbern . Newbem  .  • . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston  ....  Cambridge . Barnard  Soc.,  Dorch’r. 

„  ....  Boston . Hollis  St.  Church. 

99  ••••  . . . 

„  ....  Wellesly . King^s  Chapel. 


.  Portsmouth,  N.  H . 

.  Charleston,  S.  C . 

.  Chelsea . 

.  Amesbury . 

.  „  . Amesbury  Soc. 
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Teacher. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Whittemore 

Station. 

Darlington  . 

Home. 

Fitchburg . 

Adopted  hf 

.  Arlington  St.  Church. 

Frances  A.  Keith  .  . 

f9  •  • 

Darlington,  S.  C.  .  .  . 

Angelina  Bali  .... 

Camden  .  . 

Concord,  Mass.  .  .  . 

.  Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 

Harriet  Buttrick  .  .  . 

•  • 

.  Concord. 

Harriet  F.  Stone  .  .  . 

»»  •  • 

Chesterfield,  N.  H.  .  . 

.  Miss  A.  S.  Hooper. 

Marcella  A.  Hurd  .  . 

•  • 

Concord,  Mass.  .  .  . 

IMary  A.  Hosley  .  .  . 

Summerville 

W.  Chesterfield,  N.  H.  . 

.  Cambridgeport. 

Jane  B.  Smith  .  .  . 

Sumter .  .  . 

9 

Hanson . 

.  Cambridge. 

Arabella  Merrill  .  .  . 

>«  •  •  • 

Brunswick,  Me.  .  .  . 

Elizabeth  H.  Botume  . 

Beaufort  .  . 

Wyoming,  Mass.  .  .  . 

.  Watertown. 

Catherine  P.  Noyes .  , 

•  • 

Jamaica  Plain  .... 

Walter  Hoxie  .... 

Ladies’  Island 

Newburyport  .... 

.  Mr.  F.  A.  Eustis. 

Sarah  E.  Simes  .  .  . 

99  • 

Greenland,  N.  H.  .  .  . 

.  Arlington  St.  Church. 

Joshua  E.  Wilson  .  . 

Florence  .  . 

Charleston,  S.  C.  .  .  . 

.  Barnard  Soc.,  Dorch’r. 

Theo.  B.  Gordon  .  .  . 

I>  •  •  • 

Henry  Frost  .... 

Kingstree  .  . 

99  •  •  •  • 

.  Barnard  Soc.,  Dorch’r. 

Sarah  Coleman  .  .  . 

99  •  • 

99  •  •  •  • 

Henry  L.  Shrewsbury . 

Cheraw  .  . 

99  •  •  •  • 

.  First  Ch.  Br’ch,  Boston. 

Timothy  L.  Weston 

99  •  • 

99  •  •  •  • 

Henry  E.  Hayne  .  . 

Springville  . 

99  .  •  •  • 

.  Cambridge. 

Wm.  A.  Hayne  .  .  . 

Marion .  .  . 

99  •  •  •  • 

Mitchell  Holloway  .  , 

99  •  • 

99  •  •  •  • 

John  A.  Barre  .  .  . 

Society  Hill  . 

Society  Hill,  S.  C.  .  . 

.  Milford,  N.H. 

Thos.  H.  Jones  .  .  . 

Lynchburg  . 

Lynchburg,  S.  C.  .  .  . 

H.  J.  Maxwell  .  .  . 

Bennettsville 

Charleston,  S.  G.  .  .  . 

.  Brookline. 

Caroline  Alfred  .  .  . 

Columbus .  . 

GEORGIA. 

.  Ellington,  Conn.  .  .  . 

.  .  Lincoln  Soc.,  Roxbury. 

Mary  A.  Fowler  .  .  . 

• 

99  •  * 

* 

, 

Foiboro’ . 

.  .  Barnard  Soc.,  Dorch’r. 

Annie  D.  Holmes  .  . 

• 

99  *  • 

, 

Chelsea . 

.  , 

Harriet  Freeman  .  . 

• 

99  •  • 

• 

. 

. 

South  Boston  .... 

•  . 

Esther  H.  Hawkes  .  . 

Port  Orange  . 

FLORIDA. 

.  Manchester,  N.  H.  .  . 

.  .  Second  Church,  Boston 

AUXILIABY  SOCIETIES  SUPPOETING  TEAOHEES.* 


Totcn.  PretidetU. 

Amesbary  and  Salisbury,  Mass.  .  .  .  Mrs.  D.  G.  Bagley . 

Arlington,  Mass . Addison  Gage . 

Barnstable,  Maas . Mrs.  A.  M.  Ladd . 

Bev.erly,  Mass . Mrs.  C.  Eastman . 

Boston  (Arlington-st.  Church) . 

Boston  (Indiana-st.  Church)  ....  Wm.  F.  Weld . 

Boston  (Mayhew  Society) . Mrs.  C.  G.  Loring  ....... 

Boston  (Theodore-Parker  Society)  .  .  Mrs.  S.  B.  Otis . 

Boston  (John  A.  Andrew  Society)  .  .  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers . 

Boston  (King’s  Chapel) . Mrs.  H.  W.  Foote . 

Boston  (First  Church) . Mrs.  P.  C.  Brooks . 

Boston  (Second  Church) . Rev.  Chandler  Robbins,  D.  D. .  .  . 

Boston  (Hollis-st.  Church) . Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney . 

Boston  New  Jerusalem  Church) . 

Brattleboro’ . 

Brookline,  Mass . Mrs.  Henry  V.  Poor . 

Cambridge  . Mi^  G.  J.  Norton . 

Cambridgeport . J.  M.  S.  Williams . 

Concord . Hon.  G.  Brooks . 

Dorchester  (Barnard  F.  A.  Society)  .  Daniel  Denny . 

Fitchburg  . 

Framingham . Mrs.  Charles  Richardson . 

Greene,  Miss  E.  G.  (Norwich,  Conn.) . . . 

Haverhill . Mrs.  W.  H.  Hewes . 

Hooper,  Miss  A.  S.  (Boston) . 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Samuel  (Boston) . 

Hoiiedale . J.  B.  Bancroft . 


Secretary. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Carter. 

C.  O.  Thompson. 

Miss  C.  E.  Phinney. 

Miss  Mary  Tuck. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Forbush. 
Miss  E.  L.  Call. 

Miss  Horatia  S.  Ware. 
Miss  Helen  Marr. 

Miss  Martha  Washburn. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Endlcott,  jr. 
Miss  L.  H.  Bradlee. 

Miss  Kate  A.  Harris. 
Mrs.  John  G.  Webster. 
Miss  Anna  S.  Higginson. 
Miss  Mary  P.  Winsor. 
Miss  Sarah  Ropes. 

>^ss  Sarah  S.  Jacobs. 
John  Brown,  jr. 

Mrs.  William  Pope. 

E.  Foster  Bailey. 

Mrs.  Charles  Upham. 

Miss  H.  D.  Newcomb. 


Miss  Anna  Thwing. 


*  The  otDceri  of  AaxilUrjr  Societies  are  requested  to  notify  us  of  any  errors  in  these  lists. 
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Town. 

Keene,  N.  H . 

Lancaster . 

Mechaiiicsville,  Va . 

Milton . 

Newman-Family  Society  (Boston) 

Portsmouth,  N.  H . 

Roxbury  (Lincoln  P.  A.) .... 

Roxbury  (Wept) . 

Salem . 

Watertown . 


President. 

William  P.  Wheeler 
Mrs.  John  Ware  .  . 
James  Carter  .  .  . 
J.  B.  Thayer  .  .  . 


Rev.  James  De  Normandie  . 

Mrs.  L.  Bowles . 

Mrs.  Charles  £.  Guild.  .  . 
Rev.  £.  B.  Willson  .  .  .  . 


OTHER  AUXILIARIES. 

Town.  President. 

Abington,  Mass . . 

Adams  (North) . .  . 

Andover  (North) . Mrs.  C.  C  Vinal  .... 

Albany,  Yt . Mrs.  H.  Hadley  .•  .  .  . 

Appleton-Street  Sabbath  School,  Lowell,  Mass . 

Billerica,  Mass . 

Braintree,  Mass . . . 

Bridgewater  (East),  Mass . Rev.  W.  F.  Farrington  . 

Burlington,  Vt . Rev.  J.  K.  Converse  .  . 

Centre\ill&,.Mass . Mrs.  Russell  Marston  .  . 

Chester,  Mass . 

Columbus,  Ga . Ljmch  Lamar . 

Cotuit  Port,  Mass . Charles  C.  Bearse  .  .  . 

Craftsbury,  Vt . Mrs.  J.  W.  Stevens  .  .  . 

Danvers  Ladies’  Society,  Mass.  ...  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Preston  . 

Dedham  (South) . Hon.  Joseph  Day  .  .  . 

Deerfield,  Mass . Mrs.  W.  Sheldon  .  .  . 

Essex,  Vt . D.  H.  Macomber  .... 

Ferrisburgh,  Vt . David  Smith . 

Fitchburg  Ladies’  Society,  Mass.  .  .  Mrs.  S.  W.  Boutelle  .  . 

Ghiysville,  Vt . Mrs.  P.  S.  Hubbard  .  . 

Georgia  Plain,  Vt . Rev.  Alvah  Sabin  .  .  . 

Glover,  Vt . .  Mrs.  L.  H.  Nye  .... 

Grafton . Mrs.  S.  J.  Axtell  .  .  . 

Greenfield,  Mass . Rev.  J.  F.  Moors  .  .  . 

Groton,  Vt . Col.  Daniel  Needham  .  . 

Harvard,  Mass . Wm.  B.  Willard  .... 

Hingham,  „ . 

Lowell,  ,,  . James  Dean . 

Lunenburg ,,  . W.  A.  Mandell  .... 

Lyme,  N.  H . Mrs.  S.  S.  Grant  .... 

Marlboro,  Mass . Hon.  Nahum  Wetherbee  . 

Medford,  W.,  Mass . Mrs.  J.  P.  Richardson 

Middleboro,  Mass . 

Milford,  N.  H . David  Heath . 

Monkton,  Vt . Henry  Miles  .  .  .  .  . 

Monti>elier,  Vt . Mrs.  £.  Bicknell  .... 

Newton  (West),  Mass . Edw.  P.  Bund . 

Northboro,  Mass . Rev.  Jos.  Allen,  D.  D. 

Osterville,  Mass . Erastus  Scudder  .... 

Plymouth,  N.  H . William  Thomas,  Esq. 

Pownal,  Vt . Joseph  Myers . 

Providence,  R.  I . Gov.  E.  A.  Burnside  .  . 

Reading  (South),  Mass . Rev.  Mr.  Bliss  .... 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt . Hon.  L.  P.  Poland  .  .  . 

Sheffield,  Mass . 

Sterling,  Mass.  .  .  ^ . William  Goss . 

Stoughton,  Mass . Rev.  A.  St.  John  Chambre 

Templeton,  Mass . J.  P.  Cutting . 

Weybridge,  Vt . Col.  S.  Dodge . 

Williston.  Vt . Rev.  L.  S.  Walker  .  .  . 

Weymouth,  Mass . Elias  Richards  .... 

Woonsocket,  R.  I . George  Law . 


Secretary. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Faulkner. 
Miss  E.  P.  Russell. 
W.  P.  Lucas. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 


Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  B.  Channing. 
Thomas  H.  Johnson. 


Secretary, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Farrar. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Robinson. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Osgood. 
Mrs.  J.  Bedee. 

J.  G.  Buttrick. 

Miss  A.  R.  Faulkner. 
Mrs.  John  Kimball. 
William  H.  Osborn. 

- Lawrence. 

Aaron  S.  Crosby. 

Mrs.  M,  E.  Heath. 

Oliver  Sanders. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Kelley. 

Miss  Eliza  H.  Hastings. 
Miss  Martha  P.  Putnam. 
Francis  O.  Winslow. 

A.  B.  Halbert. 

Myron  Orvis. 

Miss  Lizzie  M.  Boutelle. 
Mrs.  L.  Beard. 

Deacon  Alfred  Ladd. 
Mrs.  G.  Severance. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Jewett. 
Hannah  Reed. 

Edwin  A.  Hildreth. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Lincoln. 

D.  B.  Barlett. 

N.  F.  Cunningham. 

M.  B.  Chuichill. 

C.  F.  Harris. 

Miss  A.  M.  Hawley. 
Mrs.  James  H.  Harlow. 
Miss  £.  A.  Livermore. 
Rev.  Mr.  Dodge. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Reed. 

E.  D.  Hinckley. 

Rev,  D.  F.  Lamson. 
William  Crocker. 

Miss  Mary  £.  Kendall. 
Miss  Parker. 

Samuel  Austin. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Windship. 
Rev.  L.  O.  Brastow. 
Mrs.  Mary  L  Mercein. 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Buss. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Stearns. 

,  Col.  G.  P.  Hawkes. 
Mrs.  Hiram  Clark. 
Edmund  Whitney. 
George  S.  Baker. 

W.  H.  L.  Smith, 


NEW-ENGLAND 

FREEDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETY, 

IVo.  S,  studio  Bu.ilding’9 

BOSTOlsT. 


“  This  Commission  is  constituted  to  aid  and  co-operate  with  the  people  of  the  South, 
without  distinction  of  ra-  c  or  coior,  in  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  upon  the 
basis  of  industry,  education,  freedom,  and  Christian  morality.  No  schools  or  suppl 
depots  shall  be  maintained  from  the  benefits  of  which  any  shall  be  excluded  because  c 
color.”  —  Art.  II,  Constitution. 


President. 

Hon.  william  CLAFLIN. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Kev.  J.  M.  Manning. 
Edwabd  Atkinson. 
Kev.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.D. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Hooper. 

Prof.  Wm.  B.  Rogers. 
Edward  S.  Philbrick. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 
Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston. 
Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell. 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch. 

Maine. 

Ex-Gov.  Samuel  Cony. 
Hon.  I.  Washburne,  Jr. 

Rhode  Island. 

Hon.  Seth  Padelford. 
John  Carter  Brown. 
Gov.  A.  E.  Burnside. 
Prof.  A.  Caswell,  D.D. 


Rev.  R.  Connor. 
Rev.H.M.  Dexter,  D.D. 
Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hepworth. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 
Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson. 
John  G.Whittiek,  Esq. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Endicott. 
Mrs.  Chas.  G.  Lobing. 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Rogers. 
Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Russell. 
Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot. 
Henry  P.  Kidder,  Esq. 
Col.  T.  W.  Higglnson. 

New  Hampshire. 
Hon.  I.  Goodwin. 

T.  H.  Levebett. 

Vermont. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Willard. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Gardner. 
Hon.  Luke  P.  Poland. 


Treasurer. 

Edward  W.  Hooper,  4  Pemberton  Square. 
Recording  Secretary. 

J.  A.  Lane,  43  Franklin  Street. 
Auditor. 

William  Endicott,  Jr.,  No.  33  Summer  St. 
Executive  Committee. 


Rev.  John  Parkman  . 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child.  .  . 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney 
Edward  W.  Hooper  . 
Hon.  Martin  Brimmer 


.  8  Studio  Building. 
.  Cambridge. 

.  8  Studio  Building. 
.  20  State  St. 

.  48  Beacon  St. 


Committee  on  Teachers. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  .  .  .  8  Studio  Building. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  Sec.  .  .  „  „ 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  ...  26  Chauncy  St. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane . 43  Franklin  St. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Gurney  ...  8  Studio  Building. 
Miss  L.  Crocker  .....  „  „ 

Miss  Abby  W.  May  ....  „  „ 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Gannett  .  .  .  Cambridge. 

Miss  M.  S.  Felton  ....  8  Studio  Building. 


Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

Fred.  W.  G.  May  ....  127  State  St. 
Miss  Lucy  Ellis . 114  Boylston  St. 


Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Miss  Abby  W.  May  ....  8  Studio  Building. 
Miss  M.  C.  Stevenson  .  .  „  „ 

Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge.- 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  11  Park  Square. 
Charles  A.  Cummings  .  .  9  Studio  Building.  ' 
Rev.  Fred.  Frothingham  .  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin  ....  8  Studio  Building. 


Committee  on  Finance. 


Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  .  . 
William  Endicott,  Jr. .  . 

E.  W.  Kinsley . 

Cadwallader  Curry  .  . 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  .  . 
J.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq.  .  .  . 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Esq.  . 
James  J.  Higginson,  Esq. . 
Edward  Harris  .... 
Henry  Loomis . 


48  Beacon  St. 

33  Summer  St. 

14  Summer  St. 

37  Franklin  St. 

7  Park  Square. 

28  State  St. 

3  Tremont  Place. 
40  State  St. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. 
Burlington,  Yt. 


Books  for  Freedmen  and  their  schools  should  be 
sent  (express  paid)  to  C.  L.  Forten,  8  Studio  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the 
contents,  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  as 
above,  to  C.  L.  Forten. 


